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A study  is  presented  that  shows  methods  to  enhance  stratifica- 
tion in  liquid  storage  tanks.  The  report  focusses  on  the  de- 
velopment of  a passive  inlet  distributor  which  minimizes  mixing 
between  incoming  and  stored  fluids  at  unlike  temperatures. 
Theoretical  analyses  and  scale  model  tests  were  performed. 
Computer  simulations  were  used  to  compare  mixed  storage  with 
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load  carrying  capability  of  a solar  system  may  be  increased 
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Nomenclature 


A - area 

A - orifice  area 

0 

A^  - surface  area  of  tank 

b - thickness  of  insulation 


e - load  heat  exchanger  effectiveness 
f - fraction  of  total  load  supplied  by  solar 
- friction  factor 

hp  - collector  heat  removal  factor 

g - acceleration  of  gravity 

h - height  of  incoming  fluid  in  reaction  chamber 
Hj  - solar  insolation  on  tilted  collector  surface 
k^  - thermal  conductivity  of  insulation 

K - loss  coefficient  for  manifold  elements. 


L - tank  height 

m - mass  flow  rate 


p - pressure 

q - heat  transfer  rate 

- heat  loss  to  environment  from  storage  tank 
q^  - useful  energy  gain  in  collector 

t - time 


T - temperature 

T - ambient  temperature  of  tank  environment 

d 
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This  study  was  undertaken  to  investigate  methods  to  enhance  stratifi- 
cation  in  liquid  storage  tanks  and  to  assess  the  effects  of  stratification 
on  the  perfonitance  of  solar  systems.  The  study  of  enhancement  methods 
focussed  on  the  development  of  a passive  inlet  distributer  which  would 
minimize  mixing  between  incoming  and  stored  fluids  at  unlike  temperatures. 
Theoretical  analyses  and  scale  model  tests  were  performed  to  evaluate 
distributer  designs.  Final  tests  in  a 600  gallon  prototype  storage  tank 
with  a porous,  vertical  manifold  revealed  that  nearly  ideal  stratification 
can  be  achieved  under  conditions  in  which  the  inlet  temperatures  to  the 
storage  tank  are  fixed.  Under  variable  inlet  temperature  conditions  less 
than  perfect  stratification  was  generally  realized.  The  theoretical  work 
has,  however,  pointed  the  way  to  improved  performance  under  variable 
conditions . 

Computer  simulations  of  a solar,  space  heating  system  were  performed 
to  contrast  the  performance  using  mixed  storage  with  that  using  perfectly 
stratified  storage.  Many  simulations  were  run  to  determine  the  effect  of 
certain  system  parameters  on  the  comparative  performance.  The  results  of 
this  study,  along  with  a single  comparison  found  in  the  literature  for  a 
water  heating  application,  show  that  the  load  carrying  capability  of  a 
solar  system  may  be  increased  from  5 to  10%  through  the  use  of  stratified 
storage. 
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Effective  use  of  solar  energy  for  heating  and  cooling  requires  that 
thermal  energy  be  stored  for  varying  periods  of  time.  The  most  widely 
used  method  simply  stores  heated  water  in  an  insulated  tank  in  the  form 
of  sensible  heat.  Studies  have  indicated  that  thennal  stratification  in 
the  storage  tank  can  increase  the  efficiency  of  solar  energy  heating/cooling 
systems.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this  increase  in  system  performance; 
because  of  thermal  stratification  the  surface  water  is  hotter  and  the 
bottom  water  cooler  than  would  otherwise  be  achieved.  The  hot  water  de- 
livered to  the  load  is  therefore  hotter  than  that  obtained  from  unstratified 
storage  and  for  example  can  be  more  efficiently  used  to  operate  an  absorption 
system  air  conditioner.  The  cooler  bottom  water,  on  the  other  hand,  is  sent 
to  the  solar  collector  to  be  heated.  Since  solar  collectors  operate  more 
efficiently  at  low  temperatures  this  use  of  "cool"  water  increases  the  net 
heat  absorbed  by  the  collector  over  that  from  an  unstratified  storage  tank. 
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The  purpose  of  the  work  reported  here  was  to  investigate  techniques 
to  enhance  strati f ication  in  liquid  storage  tanks  and  to  assess  the  possible 
economic  advantages  of  stratified  storage. 


In  order  to  facilitate  the  discussion  of  this  work  it  is  convenient  to 
introduce  certain  classifications  or  definitions.  Considering  the  possible 
methods  by  which  heat  may  be  added  or  removed  from  a storage  tank  one  may 
define  as  DIRECT  those  schemes  in  which  hot  and  cold  water  are  dumped 
directly  into  the  tank  and  as  INDIRECT  those  schen)es  in  which  hot  and  cold 
fluids  pass  through  heat  exchangers  within  the,  tank.  Thus  if  hot  water 
from  the  collector,  or  water  heated  by  the  collector  fluid  in  a heat  ex- 
changer external  to  the  storage  tank,  is  introduced  into  the  tank  the 
storage  system  would  be  DIRECT.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  collector  fluid 
we  passed  through  a coil  submerged  in  the  storage  tank  the  storage 
system  would  be  INDIRECT.  Furthermore,  if  no  external  energy  is  required 
to  enhance  strat i f icat ion  within  the  tank  the  storage  system  will  be 
classified  as  DASSIVI  while  if  external  energy  is  required,  for  example 
to  control  a thermally  selective  valving  system,  the  storage  system  will 
be  classified  as  ACTIVE. 


It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  coolest  water  in  the  storage  tank 
will  be  withdrawn  to  supply  the  collector,  or  the  heat  exchanger  removing 
heat  from  the  collector  fluid,  and  that  the  warmest  water  in  the  tank  will 
be  supplied  to  the  load,  however,  the  condition  of  the  water  returning 
to  the  storage  tank  will  depend  on  the  application.  For  those  applications 
in  which  the  return  water  is  maintained  at  the  storage  temperature  extremes 
(collector  water  at  least  as  hot  as  the  wannest  storage  water  and  makeup 
water  as  least  as  cold  as  the  coolest  storage  water)  the  operating  con- 
ditions will  be  called  FIXED  indicating  that  the  location  within  the  tank 
at  which  these  flows  should  be  introduced  is  fixed.  If  the  temperatut'es 
of  the  incoming  flows  may  lie  anywhere  within  the  storage  temperaturt' 
extremes  the  operating  conditions  will  be  referred  to  as  VARIABLE. 


Almost  all  of  the  work  reported  in  the  literature  deals  with  DIRECT, 
PASSIVE  stratification  schemes  operating  under  FIXED  conditions.  Experi- 
ments on  natural  circulation  systems  [1,3]*  indicate  stratification  in 
storage  tanks  in  which  presumably  the  only  special  design  feature  is  that 
the  hot  water  is  introduced  at  the  top  of  the  tank.  Experiments  on  pumped 
systems  [2, 4, 5, 6]  also  indicate  that  stratification  can  be  achieved, 

However,  in  one  test  under  VARIABLE  operating  conditions  the  stratification 
was  found  to  be  minimal  [2].  With  the  exception  of  reference  [5]  these 
experiments  provide  little  in  the  way  of  generalized  design  data  and  none 
at  all  for  VARIABLE  operating  conditions. 

The  theoretical  work  pertaining  to  stratified  storage  consists  of  a 
preliminary  design  analysis  [8],  computer  models  for  stratified  storage 
|7,9]  and  a single  computer  simulation  comparing  mixed  and  stratified 
storage  [9].  The  models,  which  apply  to  either  DIRECT  PASSIVE  or  DIRECT 
ACTIVE  systems,  have  certain  deficiences  (see  annotated  bibliography)  which 
open  to  question  some  conclusions  drawn  from  the  simulations.  These  should 
not,  however,  significantly  alter  the  estimated  6'T  increase  in  solar  load 
carrying  capacity  attributable  to  stratified  storage  for  one  application  [9]. 

Although  the  published  data  are  limited,  it  is  clear  that  stratifica- 
tion can  be  achieved  using  DIRECT,  PASSIVE  techniques  under  FIXED  operating 
conditions.  While  FIXED  conditions  may  be  appropriate  for  certain  applica- 
tions, e.g.  collector  flow  rate  modulated  to  maintain  a high  exit  temperature 
level  and  cold  makeup  water  added  to  replace  the  hot  water  withdrawn,  the 
most  general  conditions  are  VARIABLE.  In  fact,  it  may  be  that  stratification 
will  provide  the  biggest  payoff  in  applications  which  inherently  involve 
variable  return  temperatures  such  as  in  air  conditioning  applications.  In 
any  event  control  costs  would  be  minimized  if  stratification  could  be  achieved 
under  VARIABLE  conditions.  Furthermore,  it  seems  reasonable  to  anticipate 
that  the  stratified  system  of  lowest  overall  cost  would  be  a DIRECT,  PASSIVE 
system  capable  of  maintaining  stratification  under  VARIABLE  conditions.  The 
focus  of  the  research  reported  next  was  on  the  development  of  such  a system. 
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Numbers  in  brackets  refer  to  references  listed  in  the  annotated 
bibliography,  Appendix  A. 
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Hes » tjn  C ons i ilpr^ t i ons 

The  sensible  heat  storage  system  under  consideration  is  shown 
schematical 1y  in  Figure  1,  It  consists  of  the  storage  tank  and  two 
pumped  circulation  loops.  The  water  for  the  source  loot  is  removed 
from  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  pumped  through  a heat  exchanger  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  collector)  where  heat  is  added  and  returned  to  the 
storage  tank  at  a temperature  Tr  . The  water  for  the  load  loop  is  removed 
from  the  top  of  the  tank,  pumped  through  a heat  exchanger  where  heat  is 
removed  and  returned  to  the  tank  at  a temperature  T . Distributors . 
located  within  the  tank  and  shown  as  vertical  dashed  lines  in  Figure  1. 
introduce  the  return  flows  at  the  levels  where  the  return  water  temperature 
and  the  tank  water  temperature  match.  When  the  collector  return  flow  is 
hotter  than  any  of  the  stored  water  and  the  load  return  flow  is  colder  than 
any  of  the  stored  water  these  streams  would  be  inti'oduced  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  tank  respectively.  For  the  condition  shown  in  Figure  1 the 
load  return  temperature  is  hotter  than  the  collector  return  temperature  and 
thus  enters  the  tank  at  a higher  elevation.  In  an  ideal  system  heat  could 
be  stored  in  the  tank  and  delivered  to  the  load  at  the  same  temperature  at 
which  it  exited  the  collector.  Less  than  ideal  performance  will  be  realired 
in  practice  due  to: 

1.  Heat  loss  to  the  external  environment. 

2.  tnergy  degradation  due  to  vertical  conduction  through  the  water 
and  tank  walls. 

.1.  Fnergy  degradation  due  to  convective  mixing. 

The  absolute  and  relative  importance  of  these  three  mechanisms  for  per- 
formance degradation  will  depend  on  the  application  as  well  as  on  the  details 
of  the  tank  design.  In  principle,  these  effects  can  be  reduced  to  almost 
any  level  desii'ed.  Ultimately,  economic  considerations  will  set  the  limit 
on  storage  tank  performance. 

The  rate  at  which  heat  is  lost  to  the  enviixmmi'nt  in  steady  state  is 
approximately . 

|<=  V) 

Thus,  the  rate  at  which  heat  is  lost  from  a fully  charged  tank  can  be  easily 
controlled  by  varying  the  thickness,  b.  of  the  insulation  surrounding  the 
tank.  The  rate  at  which  the  temperature  of  the  stored  water  drops  due  to 
losses  or  the  ratio  of  heat  loss  to  tank  heat  storage  capacity  depends  addi- 
tionally on  the  tank  surface  to  volunv  ratio.  A spherical  tank  geometry  is 
optimum  from  this  point  of  view.  For  a cylindrical  tank  the  optimum  shape 
is  D/l.  » 1.  For  any  tank  the  ratio  of  surface  to  volumt'  decreases  with  in- 
creasing size  and  external  heat  losses  become  less  important,  for  a given 
storage  duration. 

Vertical  conduction  of  lieat  through  the  water  and  the  tank  walls  will 
reduce  the  availability  of  the  stored  energy  and  tend  to  tx'duco  the  performance 
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advantage  of  stratified  over  mixed  storage.  The  deleterious  effects  of 
vertical  conduction  can  be  minimized  by  utilizing  a tall  cylindrical 
storage  tank  with  the  axis  vertical.  External  heat  loss  considerations 
and  space  limitations  generally  restrict  the  utility  of  this  approach. 
However,  the  tank  can  be  made  effectively  taller  and  side  walls  conduction 
effects  reduced  through  the  use  of  internal  insulation.  Alternatively, 
the  single  large  storage  tank  could  be  div’  ed  into  a series  of  small, 
isolated  tanks  and  conduction  losses  effectively  eliminated.  For  many 
applications  and  in  particular  for  the  storage  of  water  at  atmospheric 
pressure  for  a diurnal  charge-discharge  cycle  such  special  effor  cs  to 
reduce  vertical  conduction  are  unnecessary. 

Convective  motions  within  the  tank  may  be  induced  by  top  heat  losses, 
sidewall  losses  or  gains  and  by  vertical  conduction  through  the  sidewalls. 

In  a stratified  tank  these  motions  may  be  confined  in  horizontal  cells 
whose  vertical  extent  will  depend  on  the  details  of  the  tank  temperature 
profile.  Top  losses  will  tend  to  create  a mixed  layer  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  tank.  The  depth  of  the  mixed  layer  will  be  determined  by  the  balance 
between  the  top  losses  and  vertical  conduction.  Sidewall  losses  will  lo- 
cally cool  the  water  near  the  periphery  of  the  tank  resulting  in  plunging 
boundary  layers.  The  depth  to  which  these  boundary  layers  fall  before 
leaving  the  sidewalls  and  penetrating  the  interior  of  the  tank  will  depend 
on  the  tank  temperature  profile.  An  initially  well-mixed  tank  of  hot  water 
will  tend  to  become  stratified  due  to  the  accumulation  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  of  water  cooled  by  sidewall  and  bottom  heat  losses.  Convection  due  to 
top  losses  and  vertical  diffusion  will  act  to  prevent  stratification. 

The  degree  to  which  stratification  can  be  achieved  and  maintained  ifi 
a tank  designed  for  a diurnal  cycle  will  most  strongly  depend  on  the  way 
in  which  the  collector  and  load  return  flows  are  introduced  into  the  tank. 

In  order  to  obtain  maximum  stratification  an  inlet  must  be  designed  to 
introduce  the  flow  into  the  tank  at  the  level  where  the  temperatures  of 
incoming  and  tank  fluids  match  and  to  prevent  mixing  of  fluids  of  unlike 
temperatures.  There  is  little  information  available  in  the  literature  to 
aid  in  the  design  of  an  inlet  manifold  for  a stratified  storage  tank. 
Conseguently , a substantial  part  of  the  effort  on  this  project  was  directed 
toward  the  design  of  a passive  inlet  distribution  system  for  a stratified 
tank.  The  design  considerations  are  described  in  the  next  chapter. 

An  analytical  model  of  a stratified  storage  tank  was  constructed  to 
serve  as  a standard  against  which  the  performance  of  actual  storage  tanks 
could  be  compared.  This  one-dimensional  model  is  based  on  the  assumptions 
of  complete  horizontal  mixing  and  no  vertical  mixing,  except  foi'  that  re- 
quired to  prevent  a destabilizing  density  gradient  due  to  top  losses  to 
the  environment.  Vertical  conduction  through  the  water  and  tank  walls  and 
external  heat  losses  are  included.  However,  mixing  of  inlet  and  tank  water 
is  neglected.  In  this  sense  it  is  a model  of  an  ideal,  stratified  tank. 
Details  of  this  model  and  the  formulation  for  solution  on  a digital  computer 
are  presented  in  Appendix  B. 
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3.  Inlet  Di s tcibutors 


The  essential  component  of  a DIRECT  PASSIVE  system  capable  of  main- 
taininy  stratification  under  VARIABLE  conditions  is  an  inlet  diffuser 
which  will  remove  the  momentum  of  the  incoming  fluid  and  minimise  mixing 
while  allowing  buoyancy  forces  to  position  the  water  at  the  appropriate 
level  within  the  tank.  Although  no  references  have  been  found  in  the 
literature  to  previous  work  dealing  with  this  problem  two  possible 
approaches  to  the  design  of  an  inlet  diffuser  have  been  identified.  One 
employs  a fixed,  vertical,  porous  manifold.  The  incoming  fluid  horizontal 
momentum  is  reacted  by  a solid  wall,  inertial  forces  are  minimized  by  main- 
taining a low  velocity  within  the  manifold  and  mixing  is  inhibited  by  the 
enclosing  porous  walls.  Another  approach  employs  a lightweight,  flexible 
hose  with  one  end  attached  to  the  inlet  and  the  other  free  to  move  vertically 
within  the  tank  in  response  to  the  buoyancy  forces  due  to  the  density  differ- 
ence between  the  incoming  fluid  and  the  surrounding  fluid.  Mixing  is  com- 
pletely prevented  until  the  incoming  fluid  discharges  from  the  end  of  the 
hose  at  which  point  the  fluid  temperatures  are  well  matched.  Both  of  these 
approaches  can  be  viewed  as  attempts  to  produce  a confined,  controlled 
thermal  plume.  The  latter  has  the  advantage  of,  in  principle,  completely 
preventing  mixing  between  fluids  of  unlike  temperature  while  the  former  is 
potentially  more  reliable  since  it  is  imitobile  and  self-purging  of  entrapped 
air.  Model  tests,  perfonned  during  the  early  stages  of  this  project,  showed 
that  even  small  amounts  of  entrapped  air  would  seriously  degrade  the  perfor- 
mance of  a flexible  hose  distributer.  Although  in  many  applications  the 
storage  fluid  would,  over  a period  of  time,  becoiik'  gas-free  in  others,  for 
example  service  hot  water  heating,  it  might  not.  Consequently,  it  was  de- 
cided to  concentrate  the  development  effort  on  the  rigid,  porous  manifold. 

This  scheme  for  enhancing  stratification  in  a storage  tank  under  con- 
ditions of  variable  inlet  water  temperature  involves  the  use  of  a porous, 
rigid,  vertical  distribution  manifold.  The  fluid  enters  the  tank  horizontally 
into  a T-section  of  pipe.  The  horizontal  momentum  is  reacted  by  the  solid 
vertical  walls  of  this  T-section  or  reaction  chamber.  Perforated  pipes  are 
connected  to  the  vertical  arms  of  the  T-section  to  fonii  a continuous  vertical 
manifold  throughout  the  depth  of  the  tank.  If  the  incoming  fluid  density 
differs  trom  the  local  tank  density  at  the  entry  point  vertical  momentum  is 
imparted  to  this  supply  fluid.  Under  ideal  (design  point)  conditions,  which 
depend  on  the  supply  fluid  temperature  and  flow  rate  and  the  tank  temperature 
profile,  the  supply  fluid  rises  or  falls  in  the  perforated  manifold  maintain- 
ing a pressure  balance  with  the  tank  fluid  until  reaching  a level  at  which 
the  manifold  fluid  density  matches  that  of  the  surrounding  tank  fluid.  Under 
off-design  conditions  for  a given  manifold  some  mixing  will  occur  as  the 
supply  fluid  moves  vertically  in  the  perforated  manifold.  Either  supply 
fluid  will  flow  out  through  the  perforations  or  tank  fluid  will  flow  into 
the  manifold  before  the  level  is  reached  at  which  the  densities  match. 

The  operation  of  this  inlet  has  been  studied  experimentally  in  scale 
model  tests  and  documented  in  a 16  mm  motion  picture.  These  tests  are 
described  in  the  following  chapter  of  this  report.  An  analytical  nwdel  of 
the  inlet  operation  was  developed  to  provide  scaling  information.  This 
model  is  described  in  the  following  paragraphs. 
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As  hiis  su<)‘H'St(’(l  (Mrli('r,  successful  Int  l•()<iuc(  ion  o<  w.itof  (d 
the  stor.itje  tank  without  excessive  mixit\()  requires  el  imin<\(  ion  of  the  inlet 
iiiomontum  of  the  n<*w  iiiateria  I . In  the  sketch  of  the  poroie,  inlet,  I iqm-e 
the  new  fluid  is  shown  as  coinirui  in  hori;ontal  ly,  perhaps  halfway  down 
the  heiqht  of  the  storaqe  tank.  The  horizontal  inoMientuin  of  (h(>  new  (or 
"return")  fluid  is  eliminated  hy  the  inlet  Tee  section. 

The  Illustration  of  Ticjure  ? depicts  one  of  the  two  possihle  operatifiu 
conditions  for  stratification,  the  introduction  of  cool  wat('r  into  a tank 
which  is  already  stratified  with  warm  (less  dense)  water  near  tht>  to|)  and 
cool  water  near  the  bottom.  As  is  confirmed  by  the  various  experinx'ots , 
the  cool  inlet  water  flows  down  the  inside  of  the  perforated  manifold  until 
it  reaches  rouqhly  the  level  where  the  fluid  densities  inside  and  outside 
the  manifold  are  equal.  TtuMi  tlie  excess  of  internal  oV(’r  ext(>rnal  pn'ssios' 
permits  outflow  throinih  tht'  perforated  walls.  The  alternative  condition, 
with  introduction  of  a warm  fluid  into  a cool  tank,  is  susceptible  to  a 
similar  description  witit  the  exception  that  the  manifold  Iluid  flows  upward, 
and  this  idea  has  been  confirmed  by  calculation  and  (‘xp('riment.  ll)e  dowti- 
flow  condition  will  be  used  for  exposition  of  the  model. 

In  operation  under  the  downflow  condition,  it  is  niMi'ssary  for  ttie  denser 
H(|uid  to  stand  to  some  heiqht  h above  the  bottom  of  tht'  lee  in  order  to 
Impart  the  vertical  momentum  the  fluid  needs  to  flow  down  the  tube  aqainst 
friction  and  the  jirossure  drop  needed  to  drive  flow  out  the  wall  pertorat ions . 
If  the  flow  conditions  and  the  desion  are  exactly  in  balance,  an  unusual 
circumstance,  then  the  manifold  flow  will  be  directly  down  the  tube,  witit 
no  admixture  or  outflow  throucih  the  porous  walls,  until  the  level  of  etju.tl 
densities  is  readied,  at  wtiicii  level  all  the  manifold  flow  will  be  disch.irqi'd 
into  the  tank. 


Ihe  first  tpiestion  to  be  raisi'd  in  discussion  of  this  type  flow  has 
to  do  with  preventinq  inflow  and  outflow  throuqh  the  porous  Wiills  above  tin' 
equa  1 -dens  i ty  level.  With  relativi'ly  free  communiiat  ion  betW('(>n  manifoltl 
and  tank,  what  are  the  conditions  which  will  permit  no  flow  across  ttu*  pi'rto- 
rated  walls?  Secondly,  recoqni/inq  tiiat  these  conditions  an'  unliki'ly  to  lu' 
met  in  practice,  one  inquires  as  to  the  vertical  dist rilnit ion  ot  inflow  or 
outflow  across  these  perforated  walls  as  a function  ot  tin'  dt'sitin  and  thi' 
imposed  conditions  of  tlow.  The  no-out-flow  condition  will  In'  studied  first. 


flow  without  ('ntrainment  or  I'fflux 


If  the  steady-flow  momentum  equation  is  written  for  an  infinitesimally 
lonq  portion  of  tlie  fluid  inside  the  manifold,  there  results  the  ordinary 
<li  fferential  I'qiiat  ion 


J a A 


(1) 
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where  i is  the  retardiiK]  friction  force  per  unit  length  of  the  nwnifold. 
Heat  transfer  through  the  walls  is  ignored;  thus  the  manifold  density 
remains  constant  at  its  inlet  value  . 

The  tank  pressure,  meanwhile,  is  influenced  only  by  gravity,  since 
there  is  no  motion.  Thus 


= p. 


where  in  general  The  condition  for  zero  entrainment  or  out- 

flow is  that  p^^^  = p^;  that  is,  there  is  to  be  no  pressure  drop  across  the 
wall  orifices.  If  this  statement  is  differentiated  with  respect  to  z, 
then  equations  (1)  and  (2)  can  be  combined  to  give 


' ft  ■ ft’  4 


This  equation  shows  the  options  in  matching  the  design  to  the  operating 
conditions,  fxternal  conditions  generally  force  the  value  of  the  left-hand 
side.  Then  with  i going  essentially  as  lii^,  the  possibilities  for  avoiding 
entrainment  include  altering  the  friction  to  change  the  first  term  or  alter- 
ing the  cross-sectional  area  to  change  the  second  term  on  the  right-hand 
side. 

In  the  ('xperiments  done  to  date,  the  manifold  area  has  been  held  con- 
stant, so  this  analysis  will  use  the  same  condition  to  the  effect  that  (3) 
becomes 


- ^CO 


for  no  flow  across  the  walls,  and  the  only  option  for  fitting  equation  (4) 
is  to  alter  the  dpnarent  wall  shear  by  addition  or  removal  of  dissipative 
devices  such  as  baffles. 

It  is  possible  at  this  point  also  to  calculate  the  heiglit  h to  which 
the  cold  fluid  must  rise  in  the  Tee  to  drive  the  downflow.  Noting  that 
the  manifold  and  tank  pressures  will  be  identical  at  z,  and  zj . and  ignoring 
diffusion  at  level  z!,  one  gets  from  the  vertical  momentum  equation 


= if 


^ T« 


This  calculation  will  succeed  only  if  zj  remains  within  the  Tee. 
Frictional  losses  in  the  T-section  have  been  neglected  in  this  formulation 
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AS  have  heat  transfer  effects.  If  rt(/)  • * constant  (u* tween  /j  .uul  . 

this  reduces  to 

where  Ap  = p|„i  - . This  is  the  height  to  which  the  cold  fluid  in  the 

T-section  must  rise  to  impart  the  vertical  momentum  for  flow  through  a 
matched  perforated  manifold.  Equations  (4)  and  (6)  also  apply  for  the 
condition  of  a warm  fluid  entering  a cold  tank  if  the  magnitudes  of  the 
density  differences  are  used,  Ap  = Ip,,,^  - p^|,  and  if  h = ;;  - . 


Clearly,  for  a given  p^(^)  the  appropriate  i(;)  can  be  designed  itito 
the  manifold,  say  by  inserting  resistance  elements,  to  satisfy  egn.  4. 
However,  since  i will  depend  on  m this  matching  will  be  possible  only  for 
a given  m,  Pt(/)  and  Omi  . Other,  off-design,  conditions  will  result  in 
mixing  within  or  outside  of  the  manifold.  Also,  under  off-de«ign  condition'., 
the  h obtained  in  the  T-section  will  be  different  than  that  calculated  froii) 
egn.  b since  the  pressure  in  the  manifold  at  the  bottom  of  tfie  1 -sect  ion 
will  be  different  than  that  in  the  tank.  For  example,  it  i is  too  small 
the  pressure  within  the  manifold  will  be  lower  than  that  in  the  tank  and  not 
entrainment  of  the  tank  fluid  will  occur.  In  this  case  h will  be  smaller 
than  that  calculated  from  eqn.  5.  Also,  an  ifievi fable  shortcoming  of  a 
one-dimensional  analysis  is  that  iiwmentum  changes  due  to  a developing 
velocity  profile  are  ignored.  The  relations  derived  are,  however,  in 
qualitative  agreement  with  observations  and  should  provide  a reasonable 
first  eslinwte  for  scaling  the  inlet  manifolds. 

If  the  siite  of  the  manifold  is  set,  for  a particular  design  point, 
by  using  eqn.  5 or  6 and  a practical  limit  on  h one  finds  that  wall  triction 
alone  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  eq!i.  4 and  that  additional  resistance 
elements  must  be  added  to  the  perforated  manifold  segim'nts.  Ihe  devices 
used  in  the  experimt'nts  are  doughnut  baffles  or  washers  placed  at  appropriate 
intervals  along  the  manifold.  Application  of  elementary  descript  ions  of 
orifice  flows  allows  rewriting  of  (4)  to  give 


- 


n -V  [U] 

-I  pwvx  ^o 
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where  K is  the  orifice  discharge  coefficient,  Ao  is  the  area  of  the  liole 
in  the  washer,  and  Az  is  the  vertical  spacing  of  washers.  The  coefficient  K. 
usually  thought  of  as  being  about  0.6,  is  itself  a function  of  the  area 
ratio,  and  the  dependence  is  available  from  curves  for  the  various  types 
of  orifices.  If  these  orifice  effects  are  all  lumped  together  into  a 
single  function  F(z),  so  that  equation  (/)  becomes 
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then  a design  curve  such  as  Figure  3 gives  enough  information  to  size  and 
space  the  washers.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  any  change  in  the  mass  flow  or 
density  difference  from  the  design  value  upsets  the  balance  of  equation 
(8)  and  thus  creates  a nonzero  pressure  drop  across  the  perforated  walls. 
Then  there  will  be  inflow  or  outflow  across  the  walls. 

Flow  with  entrainment  or  efflux 


Suppose  water  at  constant  temperature  is  flowing  down  inside  a 
perforated  manifold  and  that  the  pressure  inside  the  manifold  at  a given 
level  is  less  than  the  tank  pressure  at  the  same  level.  How  will  the 
inlet  mass  flow  be  distributed  vertically  among  the  wall  holes? 

The  increment  of  increase  of  mass  flow  rate  in  the  manifold  is  the 
mass  flow  which  comes  in  one  layer  of  holes,  and  this  quantity  is  calculable 
by  the  orifice  equation 

0.^-.  (5) 


This  form  has  the  advantage  that  it  applies  whether  p-|-  > p^  or  not  but 
that  it  never  involves  taking  the  square  root  of  a negative  number.  The 
value  of  the  first  ratio  is  t 1 depending  on  the  direction  of  the  pressure 
drop.  If  the  sidewall  holes  are  thought  of  as  being  continuously  distributed 
vertically,  then  (9)  can  be  rewritten  as 

cAw  _ 4 A.  ),  0 -Pt  — Pw  (10) 


since  by  continuity  all  of  the  added  flow  must  contribute  to  the  growth  of 
the  manifold  flow  m . 

The  vertical  momentum  equation  for  a short  length  of  the  manifold, 
including  friction  as  well  as  the  momentum  flow  rate  change  due  to  the 
added  mass,  gives 


A 


while  in  the  tank  the  statical  equation  is 
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The  difference  of  these  two  equations  is 


• 


and  if  this  is  integrated  once  between  Z2  and  z there  results 


in  which  a friction  factor  ^ has  been  introduced  to  describe  the  loss  tern 
and  a stratified  density  profile  Pt/tbni  " constant  has  been  assumed.  The 
only  term  which  requires  a functional  relationship  to  z to  permit  inte- 
gration is  the  last  term,  and  the  step-function  stratification  implied  is 
a realistic  and  desirable  one. 

The  momentum  terms  may  be  written  in  terms  of  mass  flow  as  mn,/o„y/\  , and 
the  entire  equation  may  be  made  dimensionless  through  use  of  the  parameters 


tv\,- 

for  mass  flow. 


At 


for  position. 


Atr  . M for  pressure  drop  across  perforat ions , 

-vv\  !*■  ' 

A. 


for  density. 


for  friction,  and 


The  result  is 


y/T  C*T>  At 


for  the  wall  perforations. 


(11) 
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in  which  it  is  assumed  that  Pp  = constant  over  the  range.  If  Pp  is  not 
constant,  then  the  last  term  merely  becomes 

O 

With  these  same  definitions  equation  (10)  becomes 


and  these  two  equations  (11)  and  (12)  constitute,  with  an  appropriate 
boundary  condition,  a first-order  ordinary  differential  equation  which  can 
be  solved  for  M vs.  . While  the  two  equations  could  be  combined,  it  is 
more  convenient  to  keep  them  separate  in  view  of  the  need  to  solve  by 
numerical  methods  due  to  the  nonlinearity  of  equation  (11). 

In  finite-difference  form,  (11)  and  (12)  are 


and 


w\.  ^ M -v 


(13) 


(14) 


Solution  of  this  system  demands  a guess  of  the  current  (An)!  = q with  a 
"shooting"  solution  which  seeks  a stable  result  at  r,  < r,)  . If  the  initial 
guess  of  (An)^  = o large,  the  solution  for  M vs.  diverges  upward, 

with  opposite  results  for  too  small  a guess.  By  repeated,  increasingly 
precise  guesses  of  (An)^  = Q it  is  possible  to  construct  a curve  of  M and 
An  vs.  c for  given  values  of  the  flow  parameters.  A typical  result,  in 
this  instance  for  the  limiting  case  of  zero  friction,  is  shown  in  Figure  4. 
With  the  parameter  values  used,  the  pressure  inside  the  manifold  is  always 
less  than  that  in  the  tank,  and  the  mass  flow  in  the  manifold  is  seen  to 
increase  rapidly  due  to  additions  through  the  wall  orifices. 

It  is  important  in  making  these  inflow  calculations  to  account  for  the 
dilution  of  the  manifold  fluid  by  the  inflowing  fluid  from  the  tank,  whose 
temperature  is  of  course  different.  On  the  assumption  of  constant  specific 
heats,  the  First  Law  gives 

= at  rs) 
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which  may  be  integrated  directly  to  give 

(16) 

lA 

for  the  common  case  of  = constant.  This  diluted  temperature  is  then 
used  with  the  constitutive  infoniiation  for  the  working  fluid  to  give  the 
density  parameter  Pp  , which  now  varies  with  downstream  position.  The 
results  of  M vs.  r,  where  the  dilution  is  included  are  very  substantially 
different  from  those  where  dilution  is  ignored,  and  it  is  clear  that  in 
general  the  inflow  calculations  require  inclusion  of  the  dilution  effect. 

Of  course  for  the  outflow  situation  the  manifold  density  will  remain  con- 
stant at  its  inlet  value. 

Results  of  this  entrainment  model  so  far  are  encouragingly  realistic, 
but  there  has  not  been  sufficient  time  to  exploit  the  model  extensively, 
to  gain  experience  with  it,  or  to  test  it  against  the  experimental  data. 
These  activities  are  to  be  reserved  for  the  next  investigation. 
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4.  Model  Tests 


A series  of  tests,  were  run  in  transparent  Plexiqlas  tanks.  These 
tests,  combining  flow  visual ization  and  temperature  and  flow  rate  measure- 
ments, helped  in  the  formulation  of  the  analytical  models  described  in  the 
previous  chapter.  They  also  provided  quantitative  data  to  check  against 
the  predictions  of  these  models. 

Tests  were  run  in  a one-foot  cubic  tank  to  evaluate  the  performance 
of  various  reaction  chambers.  In  all  of  these  experiments  the  tank  was 
filled  with  warm  water  which  was  initially  well  mixed.  Cold  water  was 
introduced  horizontally  into  the  reaction  chambers  which  were  positioned 
near  the  center  of  the  tank.  Water  was  removed  from  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  to  maintain  a constant  tank  level.  The  tank  vertical  temperature 
profile  was  monitored  by  ten  equally  spaced  thermocouples.  The  temperature 
profile  of  the  fluid  within  the  reaction  chamber  was  recorded  from  the 
output  of  a theniiocouple  probe  mounted  on  an  automatic  traversing  mechanism. 
The  flow  rate  and  temperature  of  the  water  entering  the  reaction  chamber 
were  also  recorded.  The  tests  were  tenninated  when  the  level  of  the  water 
in  the  tank  cooled  by  the  incoming  flow  reached  the  bottom  of  the  reaction 
chamber.  Thus,  during  the  course  of  the  test  the  water  in  the  tank 
adjacent  to  the  reaction  chamber  was  warm  and  well  mixed. 

The  three  different  chamber  coin iguraliotis  shown  in  Figure  S were 
tested.  Two  of  these  were  T-section  inlets  in  which  a single  horizontal 
jet  entered  a vertical  reaction  pipe.  In  the  third  configuration  the  jet 
entered  an  annular  gap  which  surrounded  a vertical  perforated  pipe. 

Temperature  profiles  measured  in  the  reaction  chamber  for  several 
of  these  tests  are  shown  in  Figure  6.  The  level  of  the  flat  portion  of 
the  profiles  near  the  top  to  the  chambers  corresponds  to  the  temperature 
of  the  water  in  the  tank  surrounding  the  chamber.  The  fact  that  the 
temperature  near  the  top  of  the  chamber  is  constant  implies  that  some 
tank  fluid  is  being  drawn  into  the  top  of  the  chamber,  entrained  by  the 
incoming  water  and  ejected  out  the  bottom  of  the  chamber.  The  region  of 
mixing  between  these  two  flows  corresoonds  to  the  region  on  the  profiles 
where  the  temperature  varys  erratically  with  position.  In  the  mixing 
region  the  temperature  fluctuates  with  timt>  and  these  curves  represent 
one  realization  of  the  time  dependent  profile.  The  mean  temperature 
profile  in  the  mixing  region  does  remain  stationary  however. 

The  top  three  curves.  Figures  6a-c  show  the  effect  of  flow  rate  on 
the  location  of  the  abrupt  temperature  drop  within  the  annular  reaction 
chamber.  If  the  flow  rate  is  increased  beyond  the  level  corresponding  to 
Figure  6c  cool  water  will  be  forced  out  the  top  of  the  reaction  chamber. 

The  location  of  the  abrupt  change  in  mean  temperature  with  respect  to  the 
bottom  of  the  reaction  chamber  is  compared  with  the  theoretical  position 
of  the  interface  between  the  hot  and  cool  fluids  predicted  from  the  model 
discussed  in  the  last  section  in  Figure  7.  Since  the  tank  temperature 
and  inlet  temperature  varied  fnym  run  to  run  the  experimental  data  were 
corrected  to  a standard  density  difference  of  O.J  Ibm/ft’  using  equation  6 
to  permit  a graphical  presentation  of  the  results.  Since  in  many  of  the 
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experiments  the  mean  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  mixing  region  varied 
somewhat  with  position  an  integrated  average  was  used  to  characterize  the 
density  of  the  fluid  below  the  interface. 


These  experin)ents  show  that  the  actual  interface  location  is  higher 
than  that  predicted  by  theory  for  the  same  density  difference.  This  is 
because  the  buoyancy  forces  must  impart  vertical  momentum  not  only  to  the 
incoming  water  but  also  to  the  water  entrained  in  through  the  top  of  the  i 

reaction  chamber.  The  results  indicate  that  the  entrainment  mass  flow  is 
smallest  for  the  annular  reaction  chamber  and  largest  for  the  T-section 
with  the  inlet  near  the  top. 

An  independent  determination  of  the  entrainment  flow  rate  can  be 
obtained  from  mass  and  energy  balances  for  the  reaction  chambers.  When 
the  data  plotted  in  Figure  7 is  moved  to  the  right  by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  calculated  entrainment  flow  rate  the  agreement  with  theory  for  the 
annular  reaction  chamber  is  very  good  as  illustrated  in  Figure  8.  The 
agreement  for  the  other  two  configurations  is  less  good,  the  discrepancy 
may  be  attributed  to  incomplete  mixing  at  the  exit  of  the  reaction  chamber 
for  these  two  configurations.  Thus,  if  the  velocity  profile  is  not  uniform 
the  momentum  of  the  fluid  leaving  will  be  larger  than  that  for  the  same 
mass  flow  rate  and  uniform  exit  velocity.  Also,  if  the  temperature  of 
the  fluid  in  the  reaction  chamber  is  not  uniform  then  the  density,  as 
determined  from  a single  vertical  profile,  may  be  in  error. 

The  annular  configuration  was  chosen  for  all  further  tests  since  it 
appeared  to  be  the  most  predictable  of  the  three  tested  and  yielded  the 
smallest  entrainment.  The  ratio  of  the  mass  flow  rate  entrained  in 
through  the  top  to  the  inlet  mass  flow  rate  is  plotted  in  Figure  9 as  a 
function  of  inlet  mass  flow  rate.  The  entrainment  approaches  zero  as  the 
interface  approaches  the  top  of  the  reaction  chamber,  m ' 50  Ibm/hr. 

Additional  model  experiments  were  run  in  a two-foot  cubic  Plexiglas 
tank.  The  purpose  of  these  experiments  was  to  obtain  qualitative  and 
quantitative  information  concerning  the  effect  of  the  perforated  section 
of  the  inlet  manifold  on  tank  stratification.  For  this  purpose  a stand- 
ardized test  was  used.  Common  to  all  tests  was  an  annular  reaction 
chamber  similar  to  that  shown  in  Figure  5 but  4 inches  in  height  and  li 
inches  in  inside  diameter.  This  reaction  chamber  was  positioned  near 
the  upper  part  of  the  tank  so  that  its  upper  opening  was  1/2  inch  below 
the  level  of  the  water.  Vertical  extension  tubes,  1,'  inch  I.O.,  could  be 
attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  reaction  chamber  to  complete  the  manifold. 

The  inlet  to  this  manifold  was  biased  toward  the  top  of  the  tank  to  favor 
tank  charging.  This  would  be  the  preferred  configuration  for  a manifold 
designed  to  introduce  collector-return  water  into  the  tank  in  a system  in 
which  the  collector  outlet  temperature  was  higher  than  the  highest  tank 
temperature  under  most  conditions. 

The  standardized  test,  which  was  run  for  a number  of  manifold  con- 
figurations, consisted  of  introducing  hot  water  into  an  initially  well-mixed 
cold  tank  until  it  was  about  half  charged.  At  this  point  the  collector 
return  water,  which  was  reirioved  from  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  was  recycled 
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into  the  inlet  without  extern^]  heat  addition.  The  flow  rate  was  maintained 
at  300  Ibin/hr  throughout  the  duration  of  the  test.  The  temperatures  of  the 
incoming  water  and  the  tank  at  20  equally  spaced  vertical  locations  were 
recorded. 


The  temperature  history  of  the  inlet  water  and  tank  temperature  profiles 
at  several  times  are  shown  in  Figure  10  for  one  test.  In  this  test  the 
reaction  chamber  was  used  without  any  perforated  extension.  The  J'esults 
show  that  good  strati fication  was  achieved  during  the  initial  charging 
period.  The  solid  line  shows  the  theoretical  temperature  profile  at  the 
end  of  the  45  minute  charging  period.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the  inlet 
temperature  drops  alimist  to  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tank  as  the  recycling  period  begins.  The  slight  excess  of  inlet 
temperature  over  tank  bottom  temperature  is  due  to  the  heat  added  to  the 
fluid  as  it  passed  through  the  top  layer  of  the  tank  to  reach  the  reaction 
chamber.  Oye  added  to  the  incoming  water  shortly  after  the  change  in 
inlet  temperature,  t = 50  min.  revealed  that  all  of  the  locally  cool  in- 
coming water  was  enx'rging  from  the  bottom  of  the  reaction  chamber  in  a 
turbulent  jet  which  spread  into  a horizontal  band  extending  from  a height  of 
about  7 in.  to  12  in.  The  test  was  teniiinated  at  t = 120  min.  at  which 
time  the  difference  between  the  temperatures  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  the 
storage  tank  had  been  reduced  to  about  18'T.  in  absence  of  mixing,  and 
neglecting  the  slight  heating  of  the  incoming  water,  the  tank  temperature 
profile  at  this  tinx'  would  have  been  little  changed  from  that  existing  at 
t = 45  min.  Oiffusion  and  heat  loss  to  the  environment  would  have  only  a 
sma 11  effect  over  this  t i me  pe r i od . 

Although  the  reaction  chamber  alone  was  effective  in  pronK’iting  strat- 
ification during  the  charging  period  the  tank  becaw  alwst  completely 
mixed  below  the  level  of  the  reaction  chamber  by  the  end  of  the  test.  In 
an  attempt  to  reduce  this  mixing  a perforated  extension  tube  was  added  to 
the  bottom  of  the  reaction  chambei'.  This  1;  inch  l.P.  Plexiglas  tube  ex- 
tended down  to  within  one  inch  of  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  It  was  open  on 
the  bottom  and  perfor'ated  along  the  sides  with  1 ’4  inch  holes.  The  nvasured 
temperature  profiles  for  this  test,  t igure  11.  indicate  only  a slight  im- 
provement in  the  stratification  preserved  during  the  recycle  period  as 
compared  to  the  reaction  chamber  alone.  Visualization  during  the  recyle 
period  indicated  entrainnx'nt  in  through  the  top  of  the  reaction  chamber  and 
through  the  perforations  just  below  the  reaction  chamber.  All  of  the  water 
flowing  down  through  the  tube  was  expelled  out  the  perforations  and  none 
through  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  The  dyed  water  formed  a band  within  the 
tank  extending  from  about  4 in.  to  11  in.  In  order  to  assess  the  effect 
on  overall  tank  mixing  of  the  fluid  entrained  in  through  the  top  of  the 
reaction  chamber  this  test  was  repeated  with  one  change.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  recycle  period,  t = 45  min.,  the  top  of  the  reaction  chamber  was 
sealed.  The  temperatinv  profiles  for  this  test.  Figure  12.  show  that  this 
tended  to  isolate  the  layei-  of  hot  water  in  the  tank  located  above  the 
lower  end  of  the  reaction  chamber  from  the  mixing  which  continued  unabated 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  tank. 

In  the  final  test  to  be  described  hero  resistance  elements  were  added 
to  the  perforated  tube  in  an  attempt  to  match  the  pressure  within  the 
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manifold  to  that  in  the  tank  in  the  upper  section  of  the  tube  to  reduce 
the  entrainment  of  hot  tank  water  in  through  the  perforations.  The  re- 
sistance elements  consisted  of  10  steel  washers  supported  at  equally 
spaced  vertical  locations  by  crossed  wires  laced  through  the  perforations. 
These  washers  were  sized  by  the  method  described  in  Chapter  4 to  match  the 
pressure  drop  with  a uniform,  30°F  temperature  differential  between  the 
manifold  and  tank  fluids.  The  results  of  this  experiment  are  shown  in 
Figure  13.  The  degradation  of  the  stratification  during  the  recycle 
period  is  noticably  reduced  compared  to  the  other  configurations  tested 
although  the  performance  is  still  far  from  ideal.  Visualization  revealed 
a small  outflow  of  manifold  fluid  at  the  top  of  the  tube  where,  in  absence 
of  resistance  elements,  there  was  entrainment.  Clearly,  the  concepts 
presented  in  Chapter  3 are  correct.  Additional  tuning  experiments  are 
required  to  determine  how  closely  the  ideal  performance  can  be  approached 
in  practice. 
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5.  Prototype  Tests 

A prototype  storage  tank  was  constructed  and  tested  to  simulate 
operation  in  an  actual  solar  installation.  The  tank  volume,  flow  rate 
and  heatinp  rate  correspond  rouqhly  to  a system  with  300  ft*  of  collector 
surface  with  storaqe  sized  for  the  diurnal  cycle. 

The  prototype  tank  is  a steel  cylinder  having  3/16"  wall  thickness, 
inside  diameter  of  46-5/8"  and  inside  height  of  84".  The  tank  is  filled 
with  water  to  the  80"  level  thus  the  storage  volunie  is  75.69  f t ^ or  about 
566  gallons. 

The  tank  walls  are  wrapped  with  one  layer  of  kraft  paper  backed  R-11 
fiberglas  insulation.  The  top  is  covered  with  6"  thick  stryofoam  rated  at 
approxiiiMtely  R-27.  The  bottom  of  the  tank,  which  is  supported  8"  from 
the  floor,  is  uninsulated  due  to  the  potential  nmisture  problems  involved, 
except  for  a skirt  of  R-11  fiberglas  around  the  circumference  of  the  tank, 
which  is  continuous  from  the  tank  walls  to  the  floor. 

Temperature  profiles  in  the  tank  are  monitored  by  thermocouples 
spaced  8"  fi'om  the  tank  wall,  midway  between  the  collector  and  load  I'eturn 
manifolds,  and  at  4"  vertical  intervals  starting  2"  from  the  bottom  of  the 
tank.  The  thenimcouples  are  held  in  place  by  a 1/?"  PVC  pipe  from  which 
the  thermocouples  project  1".  The  inlet  manifolds  were  designed  on  the 
basis  of  the  infornwtion  presented  in  the  last  two  chapters.  A reaction 
chamber  height  of  6 inches  was  selected  as  a reasonable  compromize  in  the 
trade-off  between  height  and  diameter.  Equation  o.  plotted  in  Figure  14, 
indicates  that  for  a 30'T  difference  in  temperature  between  the  tank  and 
inlet  flow  a reaction  chamber  diameter  of  3 inches  would  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  overflowing  the  reaction  chamber  at  the  design  flow  rate  of  3000  Ibm/ 
hr.  A four  inch  diameter  was  selected  to  allow  for  operation  under  smaller 
temperature  differences  and  to  acconiiiodate  a change  in  the  design  of  the 
annular  inlet.  In  the  prototype  manifold  the  water  enters  through  the 
centra!  one  of  two  concentric  pipes  and  flows  radially  outward  into  the 
annular  reaction  chamber.  This  design  was  adopted  to  simplify  the  plumbing 
and  installation.  The  location  of  the  reaction  ch,..,bers  were  biased,  col- 
lector chamber  up  and  load  chamber  down,  to  favor  operation  under  FIXED  con- 
ditions. The  collector  water,  thus,  enters  the  annular  manifold  near  the 
top  of  the  tank  and  either  flows  up  and  out  into  the  tank  if  it  is  hotter 
than  the  surrounding  fluid  or  down  the  annular  duct  and  out  through  the 
perforations.  The  porosity  of  the  perforated  outer  shell  in  the  prototype 
was  matched  with  that  ot  the  manifold  used  in  the  model  tests.  The  diameter 
of  the  perforations  was  made  much  larger  in  the  prototype  however  to  sim- 
plify construction.  Ideally,  the  holes  should  be  small  to  minimize  shear 
induced  mixing.  This,  of  course,  is  the  principal  function  of  the  manifold. 

A further  discussion  of  this  point  is  contained  in  the  final  chapter  of  this 
report . 

The  similar  76"  long  collector  and  load  return  manifolds  are  con- 
structed of  4"  nominal  PVC  drain  pipe,  22  horizonal  rows  of  1"  holes.  4 
holes,  spaced  radially  90*'  apart,  per  row,  are  drilled  at  3"  vertical 
intervals  startino  6"  from  the  top  of  the  collector  tvturn  manifold 
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(6"  from  the  bottom  of  the  load  return  manifold).  Ttie  aves  of  the  holes 
in  each  row  are  staijoered  4h''  fnwi  the  axes  of  the  holes  in  adjacent  rows. 

A 1"  nominal  PVC  pipe  is  positioned  concentrically  inside  each  4'' 
pipe.  The  1"  pipe  is  capped  at  the  bottom.  Seven  rows  of  d/16"  holes, 
in  configuration  similar  to  the  4"  pipe,  aix?  drilled  at  M2"  vertical 
intervals  starting  1'  from  the  top  of  the  collector  return  manifold  (1. 
from  the  bottom  of  the  load  return  manifold).  Water  returnino  from  the 
collector  flows  through  the  1"  pipe  which  enters  the  tank  at  the  ton  and 
out  the  3/16"  holes  near  the  top  of  the  manifold  where  it  rises  or  falls 
within  the  manifold  to  the  proper  level  according  to  its  density  and  then 

flows  hori;:ontal  ly  out  the  1"  holes  (or  out  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  mani- 

fold). Water  flow  in  the  load  I'eturn  manifold  is  similar  except  that  it 
must  travel  the  full  length  of  the  manifold  within  the  1"  pipe  before 
flowing  out  the  3/16"  holes  near  the  bottom  of  the  manifold. 

The  manifolds  are  diametrically  opnosed  16"  from  the  tank  walls  and 
2"  from  the  bottom  of  the  tank. 

A schematic  diagram  of  the  prototype  system  is  shown  in  Mgure  16. 
Oollectpr  water  exits  the  tank  through  a li"  PVf  tee  i>lacod  in  the  center 
of  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  The  ends  of  the  tee  face  'Hi''  from  the  iiufii  folds 

2"  above  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  Water  flows  into  either  end  of  the  toe 

and  out  the  bottom  of  the  tank  into  the  collector  loop  pump.  I rom  the 
pump  the  water  flows  through  a gas  fired  water  heater  into  a J/6  gallon 
capacitor"  tank  which  damps  oscillations  in  the  water  heater  outlet 
temperature.  From  the  tank  the  water  flows  through  a temperature  con- 
trolled mixing  valve  and  an  orifice  for  measuring  the  flowrate  and  then 
returns  to  the  storage  tank  via  the  collector  return  manifold. 

Piping  is  provided  to  bypass  al  the  capacito)'  tank,  and  b'  both  the 
water  heater  and  the  capacitor  tank,  bypass  b)  provides  cold  water  to 
the  mixing  valve,  bypass  a)  allows  the  storaue  tank  to  be  heated  without 
effecting  the  temperature  of  the  capacitor  tank. 

Load  water  is  extracted  from  ttie  tank  through  a 1"  PVf  tee  iiwiiersed 
2"  below  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  center  of  tlie  tank  in  a position 
similar  to  that  of  the  collector  loop  tee.  From  the  tee  the  water  travels 
through  a pump  and  the  shell  side  of  a shell  and  tube  heat  exchanger  wliere 
it  is  cooled  by  tap  water  circulating  tlirough  the  tube  side.  After  travel- 
ling through  an  orifice  for  flowrate  measurement  the  water  then  returns  to 
the  storage  tank  via  the  load  i-eturn  manifold. 

Twenty  tank  segment  temperatures,  collector  return  temperatinv,  load 
return  temperature,  collector  exit  temperature,  load  exit  temperature 
capacitor  tank  temperature  and  room  temperature  are  all  measured  using 
copper-constantan  thermocouple  junctions  and  recorded  by  a Poric 
Digi trend  220. 

Collector  flowrate  and  load  flowrate  are  monitered  by  iixMSuring  the 
pressure  drop  across  an  orifice.  Validyne  nxidel  OPlbTl  pressure  transducers 
tr.msmit  the  sion.ils  ttirouoh  Validvne  model  CPIS  ca*'rie>'  dei”odul ators  to  the 
boric  recorder'. 
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Water  from  the  collector  exit  flows  through  an  Oberdorfer  model  700C 
USM  pump  and  an  Ack-o-matic  model  21W4S  gas  fired  water  heater  controlled 
by  a United  Electric  type  600  model  6BS  temperature  controller. 

Hot  water  from  the  capacitor  tank  and  cold  water  from  the  water  heater 
bypass  is  mixed  in  a Power  model  1 PI  mixing  valve  regulated  by  a Power 
Accritem  model  3 P3  temperature  control. 

Load  exit  water  flows  through  a Burkes  model  SCTSM  pump  and  a Young 
Radiator  model  F-303-HY-4P  heat  exchanger. 

A preliminary  test  was  run  to  determine  the  actual  heat  losses  from 
the  tank  to  the  environment.  In  this  test  a stratified  temperature  profile 
was  established  in  the  tank  by  running  the  collector  and  load  loops  for  some 
period  of  time.  Once  the  desired  stratification  was  obtained  the  flows  were 
stopped  and  the  tank  was  allowed  to  react  to  external  losses  and  vertical 
diffusion.  The  loss  coefficients  in  the  ideal  computer  model  were  then 
adjusted  so  that  the  predicted  and  measured  profiles  agreed.  The  final  com- 
parison between  the  data  and  the  predictions  are  shown  in  Figure  16. 

Six  additional  tests  were  run  to  simulate  operation  in  a solar  system. 
These  include:  1)  charging,  2)  charging  at  low  flow  rate,  3)  discharging, 

4)  partial  charging  with  recycling,  5)  partial  discharging  with  recycling, 
and  6)  simultaneous  charging  and  discharging.  The  measured  tank  temperature 
profiles  for  each  test  are  plotted  in  Figures  17  through  22  and  compared 
with  the  predictions  of  the  ideal,  non-mixing  tank. 

The  two  charging  tests  gave  similar  results.  In  the  high  flow  rate 
charging  test  (Fig.  17)  note  that  the  theoretical  analysis  maintains 
several  inches  at  the  top  of  the  tank  near  105  degrees  but  the  test  data 
does  not  show  this.  During  the  test  the  collector  return  temperature 
dropped  gradually  from  107°  to  99°  at  1.5  hours  while  the  flow  rate  remained 
constant  at  3000  Ib/hr.  The  test  data  show  that  upper  portion  of  the  tank 
is  mixed  and  that  the  mixed  portion  in  each  case  is  somewhat  greater  than 
the  portion  in  the  theoretical  analysis  which  is  near  uniform  temperature. 
The  experimental  thermocline  is  sharper  than  the  theoretical  thermocline, 
which  would  also  indicate  mixing  down  to  the  level  at  which  the  thermocline 
begins. 

The  low  flow  rate  charging  experiment  (Fig.  18)  at  1750  Ib/hr  also 
shows  greater  mixing  than  theoretical  but  the  transition  from  the  mixed 
portion  and  the  thermocline  is  not  as  sharp  as  in  the  high  flow  rate  ex- 
periment. 

The  discharging  experiment  (Fig.  19),  at  a flow  rate  of  2020  Ib/hr, 
looks,  as  expected,  like  an  upside  down  charging  curve,  with  slightly 
greater  mixing  and  sharper  thermoclines  than  theoretical. 

In  the  partial  charge-recycle  experiment  the  heated  collector  flow  was 
run  until  the  initially  well-mixed,  cool  tank  was  approximately  half  charged 
at  which  time  the  collector  heat  input  was  dropped  to  zero  but  the  flow 
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maintained.  The  results,  shown  in  Figure  20  for  a flow  rate  of  3100  Ihm/lir 
indicate  that  relatively  rapid  mixing  took  place  in  the  hottoni  half  of  the 
tank  following  the  change  to  recycle  conditions  at  0.0  hrs.  The  performance 
of  the  prototype  tank  under  this  severe  test  is  similar  to  that  of  the  2 ff. 
tank  with  a perforated  manifold  having  no  resistance  elenients.  The  results 
of  the  discharge-recycle  experiment,  Figure  21,  are  comparable.  Note  that 
the  theoretical  ideal  temperature  profiles  for  the  last  two  experiments  re- 
main virtually  unchanged  during  the  recycle  periods. 

In  the  final  experiment  an  initially  nearly  uniform  tank  was  subjected 
to  simultaneous  charge  and  discharge  flows.  The  collector  and  load  flow 
rates  were  maintained  nearly  equal  at  2000  Ibm/hr  and  2020  Ibm/hr  respectively. 
The  tank  temperature  profiles.  Figure  22,  show  nearly  ideal  performance  with 
evidence  of  only  slight  mixing  at  the  upper  and  lower  thermocl ines.  Another 
indication  of  the  performance  under  these  conditions  is  the  match  between 
inlet  and  outlet  temperatures.  The  temperature  histories  shown  in  Figure  23 
illustrate  the  small  loss  in  availability  of  energy  in  the  stratified  tank. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  delivered  to  the  load  is  only  about  1°F  lower 
than  that  supplied  by  the  collector.  Similarily,  the  water  delivered  to 
the  collector  is  about  1"F  warmer  than  the  makeup  water  supplied  to  the  tank. 

In  general,  the  results  of  these  prototype  tests  mirror  those  obtained 
in  the  model  tests.  Stratification  was  easily  achieved  and  maintained  for 
FIXED  inlet  conditions.  Perfoniiance  under  the  severe  VARIABLE  inlet  condition 
test  run  was  poor  compared  to  the  theoretical,  non-mixing,  ideal  tank.  A 
substantial  performance  improvement  could  be  anticipated,  however,  through 
the  judicious  use  of  resistance  elements  in  the  prototype  manifold.  The 
theory  developed  in  Chapter  3 should  prove  a valuable  aid  in  selecting  the 
proper  elements. 


b.  The  tffects  of  Strati f ication  on  System  Performance 


The  study  of  Duffie  and  Beckman  referred  to  in  the  Introduction  in- 
dicated that  a siqnificant  increase  in  performance  could  be  realized  in  a 
solar  water  heatinp  application  if  the  storage  tank  could  be  stratified. 

Ihe  study,  described  in  this  chapter,  was  made  to  see  if  a similar  increase 
would  be  realized  in  a space  heating  application.  The  approach  used  was 
similar  to  that  of  Duffie  and  Beckman.  The  operation  of  the  system  was 
simulated  over  a certain  period  of  time  using  a computer  model  and  the 
predicted  fraction  of  the  total  heating  load  carried  by  solar  determined. 

I ach  simulation  was  run  twice,  one  with  a mixed  storage  tank  model  and 
once  with  an  ideal  stratified  tank  model  and  the  load  fractions  compared. 


Ihere  are  a number  of  system  parameters  which  must  be  set  before  a 
simulation  can  be  made  and  each  of  these  may  influence  the  relative  ad- 
vantage of  a st»\Uified  storage  tank.  A major  portion  of  this  study  was 
devoted  to  an  assessment  of  influence  of  these  parameters.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  without  an  excessive  expenditure  of  computer  time  a sim- 
plified space  heating  system  model  was  used. 

System  Description 

Ihe  simplified  system  configuration  shown  in  fig.  24  was  chosen  to 
I' inimize  com()uter  time  yet  produce  a reasonable  representation  of  a solar 
heating  system  with  which  parameter  sensitivity  could  be  studied. 


Weather  Data;  Sever;  days  of  hourly  weather  data  for  January  in 
Boulder,  Co.  from  Table  3.3.3,  Duffie  and  Beckman,  was  used  (see  fig.  2b). 
Ihe  data  was  not  irrterpolated  except  for  model  validation  using  TKNSYS. 
Collector  slope  was  set  at  40  degrees,  thus  providing  the  same  insolation 
on  the  tilted  sur'face  for  each  simulation. 


where 


Collector:  The  collector  is  modelled  by  the  equation 

[ H,  c•r«^  - U,  (T«  - Tj] 

The  collector  loss  coefficient  is  assumed  not  to  change  with  wind 
speed  or  absorber  plate  temperatur'e.  Meat  capacity  effects  are  neglected. 


Collector  Loop  Pump  and  Controller:  The  collector  pump  is  turned  on 
whenever  q^,  beconrt^s  positive.  The  sinrulated  controller  provides  no 
hysteresis.  The  flow  rate  through  the  collector  supplied  by  the  pump  is 
constant,  except  in  control  mode  3. 

Pressure  Relief  Valve:  The  collector  outlet  water  flows  directly  into 
the  tank  without  losses  through  the  piping  and  without  passing  through  a 
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heat  exchanger  when  the  outlet  temperature  is  below  the  boiling  point  of 
water.  When  the  collector  outlet  temperature  is  above  the  boiling  point 
the  temperature  it  is  reset  to  100  C,  thus  simulating  the  operation  of  a 
pressure  relief  valve.  Loss  of  mass  through  the  valve  is  considered 
negligible. 

Thermal  Storage  Tank;  The  storage  tank  provides  optimal  thermal 
stratification  and  is  described  in  Appendix  B. 

Losses  from  the  tank  are  assumed  not  to  contribute  to  supplying  the 
load.  Tank  losses  are,  however,  assumed  to  be  to  room  temperature. 

Load:  The  load  is  modelled  by  the  equation 

QTf-X.) 

where  UA  is  a specified  constant. 

The  load  is  supplied  via  a heat  exchanger  which  is  modelled  using  a 
constant  effectiveness’ analysis.  The  equations  are 
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where  Cmin  ‘‘S  assumed  to  be  mrCp^,  which  is  the  usual  case  in  a water  to 
air  heat  exchanger. 

The  criteria  for  supplying  the  load  from  thermal  storage  and/or  from 
auxiliary  and  the  method  of  modulation  of  the  mass  flow  rates  and  tempera- 
tures is  determined  by  the  system  control  modes. 

System  Control  Modes 

Mode  1:  In  mode  1 a load  side  outlet  fluid  minimum  temperature  is 
specified.  From  this  minimum  temperature  and  the  load  heat  exchanger  data 
a minimum  reference  tank  temperature  is  calculated.  For  a space  heating 
system  utilizing  forced  air  the  fluid  would  be  air  and  the  load  side  out- 
let fluid  minimum  temperature  would  be  about  40  C for  human  comfort.  For 
a room  temperature  of  20  C and  a perfectly  efficient  load  heat  exchanger  the 
reference  tank  temperature  would  be  40  C. 

As  long  as  the  minimum  outlet  temperature  can  be  obtained  by  heating 
from  storage  then  the  storage-load  pump  stays  on  whether  the  quantity  of 
energy  available  from  storage  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  entire  load  or 
not.  When  the  top  tank  segment  temperature  drops  below  the  reference  tank 
temperature  the  storage-load  pump  is  turned  off. 


When  storage  can  potentially  provide  more  energy  at  an  acceptable 
temperature  than  is  needed  to  supply  the  load,  the  storage-load  pump  need 
operate  for  only  part  of  the  time  step  to  meet  the  load  requirement.  To 
simulate  operation  of  the  pump  for  only  part  of  the  time  step,  the  mass 
flow  rate  through  the  loop  is  reduced  while  the  outlet  temperatures  corres- 
ponding to  the  maximum  mass  flow  rate  are  retained. 

Mode  2:  In  mode  2 the  storage-load  pump  is  on  until  the  top  tank 
segment  temperature  drops  below  a reference  temperature  specified  by  the 
user.  If  the  reference  temperature  were  set  equal  to  the  room  temperature, 
then  the  storage-load  pump  would  be  on  virtually  all  the  time,  thus,  during 
long  periods  of  low  solar  insolation,  draining  nearly  all  the  available 
energy  from  the  storage  tank.  If  the  reference  temperature  were  75  C the 
system  would  operate  much  like  an  absorption  cooling  system,  in  which  high 
temperatures  are  required  for  the  operation  of  the  cooling  cycle. 

When  storage  may  provide  more  energy  than  is  required  by  the  load  the 
storage-load  loop  mass  flow  rate  is  modulated  as  in  mode  1. 

Mode  3;  In  mode  3 the  collector  mass  flow  rate  is  modulated  such  that 
the  collector  outlet  temperature  is  greater  than  the  reference  tank  tempera- 
ture described  in  mode  1 whenever  the  top  tank  segment  temperature  is  less 
than  the  reference  tank  temperature.  When  the  top  tank  segment  temperature 
is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  reference  tank  temperature  or  when  the  col- 
lector outlet  temperature  at  the  maximum  mass  flow  rate  is  greater  than  the  i 

reference  tank  temperature,  then  the  collector  mass  flow  rate  is  set  to  the  ! 

maximum.  | 

Load  side  control  in  mode  3 is  the  same  as  in  mode  1.  ) 

I 

Mode  4:  Mode  4 is  provided  for  comparison  to  the  TRNSYS  load  model.  | 

Instead  of  modulating  the  mass  flow  rate  through  the  storage-load  loop  at  f 

constant  outlet  temperature  conditions  during  a time  step  to  achieve  energy  . 

balance,  the  simple  TRNSYS  model  and  mode  4 modulate  the  heat  exchanger  ' 

outlet  temperatures  at  constant  mass  flow  rate  conditions.  i 

j 

Results  i 

■ ! 

A base  system  was  chosen  to  reflect  a typical  water  space  heating 
system  and  load  requirement.  Input  parameters,  in  SI  units,  were  as 
specified  in  Table  1.  Many  computer  runs  were  made,  in  each  case  varying 
one  parameter. 

Number  of  Tank  Segments,  Time  step:  Initially  a number  of  tank  segments  I 

were  chosen  by  comparing  the  results  of  several  computer  runs  using  different  j 

numbers  of  tank  segments.  In  each  case  a time  step  was  used  which  was  cal- 
culated to  be  the  maximum  allowable  for  thermal  stability.  As  seen  in 
Fig.  26,  where  the  fraction  of  the  total  load  carried  by  solar  f is  plotted 
versus  number  of  segments  and/or  time  step,  20  tank  segments  yielded  the 
greatest  advantage  due  to  stratification  while  providing  acceptable  accuracy 
and  computer  time  requirements. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  for  a constant  time  step  fstrat  increases 
as  the  number  of  tank  seqments  increases.  The  fact  that  Pin.  ?6  shows  a 
decrease  in  fstrat  the  number  of  tank  seqments  increases  above  10  re- 
flects the  magnified  inteqration  error  of  the  digital  computer  caused  by 
the  increased  number  of  computations  due  to  the  decreased  time  step. 

Collector  Mass  Flow  Rate;  Fig.  27  shows  an  increase  in  the  advantage 
due  to  stratification  as  the  collector  mass  flow  rate  is  decreased.  Note 
that  with  a stratified  tank  an  optimum  flow  rate  exists  where  the  load 
fraction  is  greatest.  With  a mixed  tank  the  load  fraction  increases  mono- 
tonically  with  flow  rate.  A much  lower  flow  rate  and  correspondingly  lower 
pumping  costs  are  possible  using  stratified  storage  in  a system  yielding 
performance  equivalent  to  the  saim'  system  using  mixed  storage. 

Collector  Loss  Coefficient:  Fig.  28  shows  a decrease  in  the  load 
fraction  supplied  by  both  stratified  and  mixed  systems  as  the  loss  coeffi- 
cient increases,  the  advantage  due  to  stratification  also  increases,  how- 
ever, it  does  not  do  so  monotonical  1y . There  is  a peak  at  ll|_  = 15  and  a 
low  at  Ul  = 18.  This  behavior  is  unexpected  and  unexplained  at  this  tinx'. 

Building  Loss  Coefficient:  As  the  load  requirement  increases  the  load 
fraction  supplied  by  both  stratified  and  mixed  systems  decreases  as  shown 
in  Fig.  29.  This  would  be  analagous  to  reducing  the  collector  area  for 
constant  load  requirement.  Note  that  the  advantage  due  to  stratification 
is  relatively  insensitive  to  this  parameter. 

Reference  Tank  Temperature:  As  might  be  expected,  the  minimum  tempe>-a- 
ture  at  which  stored  energy  can  be  used  greatly  effects  tiie  advantage  due 
to  stratification  as  shown  in  Fig.  30.  When  the  reference  tank  temperature 
is  equal  to  the  room  temperature  the  advantage  due  to  stratification  is 
about  one  percent,  but  when  the  reference  temperature  is  raised  to  75  C the 
advantage  is  over  15  percent.  Thus,  stratification  holds  (ireat  promise  ifi 
increasing  the  performance  of  systems  which  must  supply  energy  at  high 
temperatures,  such  as  absorption  cooling  systems. 

Tank  Volume;  Storage  must  be  provided  in  solar  heating  systems  to 
supply  energy  to  the  load  during  times  when  energy  is  not  available  directly 
from  the  sun.  The  storage  volume  may  be  sized  for  a series  of  cloudy  days, 
it  may  be  sized  to  supply  the  load  during  the  night,  or  it  may  be  sized  for 
an  annual  cycle  in  which  energy  is  stored  during  the  sumim'r  for  use  in  the 
winter.  The  longer  the  energy  storage  cycle  the  larger  the  storage  capacity 
must  be.  The  point  must  be  made  that  in  a simulation  of  short  duration,  the 
choice  of  the  initial  tank  temperature  is  critical  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
resulting  performance  data.  If,  for  instance,  a low  initial  temperature 
were  chosen  for  a large  tank,  the  system  might  require  several  days  to 
raise  storage  to  a useful  temperature.  The  larger  the  storage  volume  the 
greater  the  potential  error  will  be. 

The  initial  tank  temperature  in  each  simulation  was  50  C.  In  the  base 
system  the  storage  volume  was  sufficient  to  heat  the  load  from  the  beginning 
of  the  simulation  at  12:00  midnight  until  the  sun  caim'  up  the  first  day  at 
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about  8:00.  Larger  volumes  would  supply  the  load  for  a longer  time.  The 
largest  tank  simulated  was  three  times  larger  than  the  base  system  tank. 

It  could  be  expected  to  supply  the  load  for  roughly  24  hours,  16  hours 
longer  than  the  base  system  tank.  It  is  assumed  that  during  the  168  hour 
simulation  the  potential  error  resulting  from  a greater  initial  quantity 
of  stored  energy  is  diluted  to  the  point  that  the  results  are  still  useful 
for  comparison. 

This  potential  error  could  be  reduced  if,  by  trial  and  error,  the 
tank  temperature  at  the  end  of  the  simulation  could  be  matched  to  the 
initial  tank  temperature. 

Fig.  31  shows  that  the  advantage  due  to  stratification  increases  as 
the  tank  volume  increases.  A larger  storage  volume  not  only  allows  the 
storage  of  greater  quantities  of  energy,  but  also  reduces  the  average 
collector  inlet  temperature,  thereby  increasing  collector  performance. 

Tank  Height/Diameter  Ratio:  The  tank  height/  diameter  ratio  might  be 
expected  to  increase  the  advantage  due  to  stratification,  but,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  32,  the  effect  is  minimal  in  a system  which  maintains  optimum  stratifi- 
cation. The  effect  may  be  greater  in  a system  which  allows  for  some  mixing 
of  the  collector  and  load  inlet  water  with  surrounding  tank  segments  as  the 
water  enters  the  prescribed  segments. 

If  optimum  stratification  can  be  achieved  in  a tank  of  any  height/ 
diameter  ratio,  then  Fig.  32  shows  that  for  maximum  system  performance  the 
height/diameter  ratio  should  not  exceed  one,  which  is  the  shape  yielding 
the  minimum  surface/volume  ratio. 

Other  System  Parameters:  The  tank  loss  coefficient  was  found  to  have 
little  effect  on  the  advantage  due  to  stratification. 

Reducing  theeffectiveness  of  the  loadside  heat  exchanger  reduced  the 
load  fraction  carried  by  both  stratified  and  mixed  systems  and  increased  the 
advantage  due  to  stratification  slightly. 

Increasing  the  desired  room  temperature  has  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  load  requirement.  It  also  effects  the  losses  from  the  tank.  As  the 
desired  room  temperature  increases,  the  load  fractions  and  the  advantage 
due  to  stratification  both  decrease. 

For  the  tank  and  system  simulated,  conduction  from  one  segment  to 
another  along  the  tank  walls  had  an  insignificant  effect  on  the  load 
fractions  and  the  advantage  due  to  stratification. 

Neglecting  conduction  through  the  water  resulted  in  a less  than  .It. 
change  in  the  load  fractions.  These  factors  could  be  expected  to  be  more 
important  in  a system  where  larger  temperature  differences  in  the  tank  are 
involved,  such  as  in  service  hot  water  systems  where  make  up  water  tempera- 
ture may  be  less  than  10  C. 
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Mode  3,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  control  the  collector  mass  flow 
rate  such  that  the  collector  outlet  temperature  is  always  above  a minimum 
useful  temperature,  showed  very  little  advantage  over  mode  1,  in  which 
the  collector  mass  flow  rate  is  not  controlled.  Collector  mass  flow  rate 
control  may  be  more  advantageous  in  a system  in  which  the  collector  outlet 
water  may  pass  directly  to  the  load  heat  exchanger,  bypassing  the  storage 
tank,  where  the  several  losses  involved  may  degrade  the  temperature  and  the 
usefulness  of  the  collector  outlet  water. 


Model  Validation 

In  order  to  check  the  validity  of  the  simplified  system  model,  a 
similar  TRNSYS  model  using  a fully  mixed  tank  was  developed.  The  informa- 
tion flow  diagram  for  the  TRNSYS  model  is  shown  in  Fig.  33. 

A number  of  peculiarities  in  the  TRNSYS  system  components  made  it 
necessary  to  modify  the  simplified  model  to  obtain  a good  comparison. 
TRNSYS  interpolates  weather  data  so  interpolation  was  added  to  the  simpli- 
fied model.  Control  mode  4 was  used  in  the  simplified  model  to  provide 
comparison  the  TRNSYS  load  mode  2. 

The  difference  in  the  methods  of  intergration  between  the  two  models 
caused  a substantial  difference  in  the  results.  Using  the  base  system 
parameters  in  each  case,  the  simplified  mixed  tank  simulation  resulted  in 
a total  load  of  3.92  x lO^KJ  of  which  70.49%  was  carried  by  solar  while 
the  TRNSYS  simulation  resulted  in  a load  of  4.39  x lO^KJ  of  which  62.58% 
was  carried  by  solar. 

Since  the  loads  in  both  simulations  are  calculated  using  the  same 
equation  and  the  same  variables,  the  difference  in  the  results  must  lie 
in  the  method  of  integration.  Adjusting  the  building  loss  coefficient  in 
the  TRNSYS  simulation  so  that  the  total  load  becomes  equal  to  the  total 
load  in  the  simplified  simulation,  the  load  fraction  becomes  68.27%,  a 
3.15%  difference  in  the  two  answers. 


Discussion 


The  results  show  that  an  improvement  in  system  performance  is  possible 
with  stratification  in  all  cases;  however,  the  magnitude  of  the  improvement 
depends  upon  several  key  parameters. 

The  system  presented  benefitted  iixjst  from  stratification  when  the 
model  included  low  collector  mass  flow  rates,  low  load  requirements  rela- 
tive to  the  collector  area,  large  tank  volumes  or  high  temperatures  required 
of  the  load.  Caution  should  be  used,  however,  in  extrapolation  of  the  re- 
sults presented  to  other  systems.  For  example,  a simulation  using  a building 
load  of  200  KJ/hr  C,  a collector  mass  flow  rate  of  1500  Kg/hr,  a reference 
tank  temperature  of  75  C (control  mode  2)  and  all  other  system  parameters  the 
same  as  the  base  system  resulted  in  an  advantage  due  to  stratification  of 
12.48%.  Increasing  the  tank  volume  to  12  m^  decreased  the  advantage  to 
9.39%.  It  is  obvious  that  each  proposed  solar  heating  system  will  react 
differently  to  changes  in  the  system  parameters.  A study  of  the  key  param- 
eters, which  have  been  identified,  should  be  made  in  each  case  to  determine 
the  most  efficient  system  design. 
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7.  Conclusions 

The  results  of  this  study  indicate  that  nearly  ideal  stratification 
can  be  attained  in  storage  tanks  in  solar  applications  in  which  the  inlet 
conditions  are  FIXED.  One  such  application  would  be  for  service  hot  water 
heating  with  collector  flow  rate  controlled  to  maintain  its  exit  tempera- 
ture at  least  as  high  as  the  hottest  storage  water.  The  only  special 
feature  required  to  achieve  and  maintain  stratification  is  an  inlet  which 
minimizes  mixing.  The  cost  of  such  an  inlet  is  negligible  and  if  installed 
at  the  time  of  system  construction  it  would  not  measurably  change  the  total 
system  cost. 

A simple  passive  inlet  for  applications  in  which  the  inlet  conditions 
are  VARIABLE  has  been  proposed.  Theory  and  experiments  show  that  this 
inlet  will  reduce  mixing  and  promote  stratification  even  under  conditions 
in  which  the  water  entering  the  tank  is  at  a temperature  between  the  storage 
temperature  extremes.  Although,  even  in  theory,  this  rigid  porous  inlet 
manifold  cannot  be  designed  to  completely  prevent  mixing  over  a range  of 
inlet  conditions  it  can  be  used  to  minimize  the  deleterious  effects  on 
stratification  of  off-design  inlet  temperature  excursions  in  an  almost 
FIXED  system. 

Theory  has  revealed  the  possibility  for  a significant  improvement  in 
the  design  of  an  inlet  for  VARIABLE  conditions.  This  would  involve  re- 
placing the  rigid,  porous  wall  of  the  vertical  manifold  with  a flexible, 
porous  wall.  This  manifold  would  tend  to  minimize  the  pressure  differen- 
tials which  force  unwanted  entrainment  or  efflux  by  changing  its  cross-section. 
If  this  manifold  were  constrained  to  a vertical  orientation  any  air  bubbles 
introduced  with  the  incoming  flow  would  be  free  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the 
tank  without  interferring  with  its  operation. 

Finally,  a study  of  the  effect  of  stratification  on  the  performance  of 
a solar  heating  system  showed  that,  depending  on  the  system  design,  stratifi- 
cation can  provide  a 5 to  10%  increase  in  the  heating  capability  of  a solar 
system. 
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Annotated  Bibliography 


Experiments 

1.  Close,  D.  J.,  "The  Performance  of  Solar  Water  Heaters  with  Natural 
Circulation,"  Solar  Energy,  6,  1,  p.  33,  1962. 

Measurements  show  stratification  in  a water  storage  tank  in  a 
natural  circulation  system.  No  details  on  the  internal  construction 
of  the  30  gal.,  16  in.  dia  x 41  in.  high  tank  are  given.  Comparison 
between  the  performance  predicted  assuming  perfect  stratification  in 
the  tank  and  measured  performance  during  charging  on  a sunny  day  with 
no  load  is  good. 

2.  Davis,  E.  S.  and  Bartera,  R.,  "Stratification  in  Solar  Water  Heater 
Storage  Tanks,"  Proc.  Workshop  on  Solar  Energy  Storage  Subsystems 
for  the  Heating  and  Cooling  of  Buildings,  Charlottesville,  Virginia, 
April  1975,  p.  38,  ASHRAE,  1975. 

Experiments  on  a tank  containing  450  gallons  of  water  indicated 
stratification  under  certain  operating  conditions.  Data  are  presented 
which  show  that  stratification  can  be  maintained  throughout  a night 
demand  cycle  starting  with  an  almost  uniform  135°F  tank  and  adding 
60°F  makeup  water  at  the  tank  bottom.  When  warm  water  from  the 
collector  was  introduced  into  the  tank  at  midheight  near  the  end  of 
the  discharge  period  mixing  with  the  cold  makeup  water  apparently  took 
place.  In  another  test,  with  makeup  water  at  intermediate  temperatures 
introduced  at  tank  midheight,  much  less  stratification  was  observed. 

No  comparisons  are  made  with  the  theoretically  maximum  (no  mixing) 
stratification  possible  under  the  conditions  of  these  tests. 

3.  Phillips,  W.  F.  and  Cook,  R.  D.,  "Natural  Circulation  from  a Flat 
Plate  Collector  to  a Hot  Liquid  Storage  Tank,"  ASME  paper  75-HT-53, 
AIChE-ASME  Heat  Transfer  Confr. , August  1975. 

A small  scale  solar  system  with  a water  storage  tank  (0.19  m^ 
collector  and  0.01  m^  tank)  was  tested  and  the  results  compared  with 
an  analytical  model.  The  authors  claim  that  the  data  indicate  per- 
formance somewhere  between  well-mixed  and  perfectly  stratified 
conditions  in  the  storage  tank.  Few  details  of  the  experiment  are 
presented. 

4.  Cooper,  P.  I.,  Klein,  S.  A.  and  Dixon,  C.  W.  S.,  "Experimental  and 
Simulated  Performance  of  a Closed  Loop  Solar  Water  Heating  System," 
abstract  of  presentation  at  the  ISES  meeting  Rockville,  MD.,  1975. 

A pumped  circulation  system  with  liquid  storage  was  tested.  Few 
details  are  presented  in  this  abstract,  however,  the  following 
paragraph  indicates  that  some  stratification  was  achieved. 
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"Initial  experimentation  indicated  that  the  stratified  storage 

tank  model  of  Close[2]  was  possibly  not  sufficient  for  com-  { 

pari  son  of  experimental  and  simulated  performance  on  an  ' 

instantaneous  basis.  Examination  of  the  measured  storage  tank 

temperatures  suggested  that  a more  representative  'black-box'  'j 

model  of  the  tank  could  be  devised  and  used  in  TRNSYS.  This  ;* 

model  was  found  to  more  closely  approximate  the  short-term 

performance  of  the  storage  tank,  though  it  is  suspected  that  ' 

a simple,  unstratified  model  will  be  sufficient  for  long-term  ; 

performance  predictions."  -i 

I Note:  Their  ref.  [2]  is  our  ref.  [7].  I 

5.  Lavan,  Z.  and  Thompson,  J.,  "Experimental  Study  of  Thermally 
Stratified  Hot  Water  Storage  Tanks,"  Submitted  for  publication  in 

, Solar  Energy  Journal,  1976. 

I A systematic  study  was  made  on  the  effects  of  geometry,  flow 

' rate  and  temperature  difference  on  stratification  in  scale  model 

water  tanks.  The  operating  conditions  were  the  same  as  those  found 
by  Davis  and  Bartera  [2]  to  promote  good  stratification;  an  initially 
well-mixed  tank  of  hot  water  with  withdrawal  at  the  top  and  cold 
makeup  water  introduced  at  the  bottom.  An  inlet  manifold  designed 
to  minimize  mixing  is  described. 

I 

6.  Solar  Total  Energy  Program  Semiannual  Report,  R.  W.  Harrigon,  ed., 

October  1974  - March  1975,  SAND  75-0278,  Sandia  Laboratories,  1975. 

A 2000  gal.  tank  designed  to  store  Therminol  66  at  600°F  is 
j briefly  described.  Additional  information  obtained  from  personal 

, communication  with  J.  A.  Leonard  of  Sandia  indicate  that  stratifica- 

I tion  is  achieved  during  charging  and  discharging.  During  charging 

' the  incoming  fluid  is  maintained  at  590°F  and  introduced  at  the  top 

; of  the  tank  through  a diffuser.  During  discharge  cool,  470°F,  fluid  j 

‘ is  introduced  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  The  system  operates  so  as 

‘ to  maintain  the  inlet  temperatures  at  the  storage  extremes. 

Theoretical 

7.  Close,  D.  J.,  "A  Design  Aporoach  for  Solar  Processes,"  Solar  Energy, 

11,  2,  p.  112,  1967. 

Close  describes  the  precursor  of  a model  for  a stratified  storage 
tank  promulgated  by  Duffie  and  Beckman  [9].  The  model,  as  employed 

by  Close,  has  two  deficiencies:  a)  vertical  conduction  through  the  ii| 

liquid  is  ignored  and  b)  vertical  mixing  occurs  when  both  collector  n 

and  load  flow  rates  are  non-zero.  The  omission  of  vertical  conduction  11 

could  be  important  for  small  tanks  and  has  the  effect  of  overpredicting  i 

stratification.  The  vertical  mixing,  which  is  a maximum  in  the  model  1 

when  the  flow  from  the  collector  is  hotter  than  the  liquid  at  the  top  i 

of  the  tank  and  the  flow  from  the  load  is  cooler  than  the  liquid  at  I 

the  bottom  of  the  tank  (just  the  reverse  of  the  actual  physics),  tends  1 
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to  doqriido  tho  stratification  and  thus  yield  results  which  under- 
estimate the  efficacy  of  stratified  storage. 

Based  on  this  model  for  storage  and  a single  system  simulation 
with  both  three  and  six  segment  approximations  for  a stratified  tank 
Close  concludes  that  a three  segment  approximation  is  adequate  for 
system  performance  prediction.  Apparently  no  one  has  since  used  more 
three  segments  to  model  a stratified  tank. 

8.  Brumleve,  T.  D. , "Sensible  Heat  Storage  in  Liquids,"  Sandia  Laboratories 
Energy  Report  SLL-73-0263,  1974. 

An  analysis  is  carried  out  of  several  problems  associated  with 
stratified  storage  including;  heat  loss  to  the  environment,  conduction 
at  a thermocline  and  mixing.  This  report  sumiiarizes  preliminary 
design  work  done  prior  to  the  construction  of  the  2000  gal.  tank 
described  in  [6]. 

Economics 

9.  Duffie,  0.  A.  and  Beckman,  W.  A.,  Solar  Energy  Thennal  Processes, 

Wiley,  p.  247,  1974.  

A single  simulation  comparing  mixed  vs.  stratified  storage  for 
a water  heating  application  shows  a 6t  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
the  load  carried  by  solar  energy  when  storage  is  stratified.  A three 
segment  model,  apparently  the  same  as  Close's,  was  used. 


APPENDIX  B. 


IDEAL  STRATIFIED  TANK  MODEL 


The  fluid  storage  tank  is  divided  into  a number,  N,  of  isothermal 
constant  volume  segments  of  height  Az.  Since  the  variation  of  thermal 
conductivity  and  density  of  water  over  the  range  of  temperatures  of 
interest  in  solar  space  heating  and  cooling  applications  is  small,  these 
quantities  are  taken  as  constant.  Thus,  for  a constant  cross-section 
tank,  all  segments  are  of  equal  mass  and  shape.  Other  storage  fluids 
can  be  modeled  by  making  the  appropriate  changes  in  fluid  properties. 

Fluid  from  the  collector  enters  the  hottest  segment  whose  temperature 
is  less  than  or  equal  to  the  collector  return  temperature.  Fluid  from  the 
load  enters  the  hottest  segment  whose  temperature  is  less  than  or  equal  to 
the  load  return  temperature.  Collector  fluid  is  always  drawn  from  the 
bottom  of  the  tank  and  load  fluid  from  the  top. 

The  model  is  designed  to  give  results  for  the  ideal  case  in  which  no 
mixing  occurs  except  that  which  occurs  due  to  negative  temperature  gradients. 
Negative  temperature  gradients  occur  when  an  upper  segment  has  a lower  tem- 
perature than  the  segment  below  it.  This  situation  may  often  exist  since 
the  top  tank  segment  has  a greater  surface  area  exposed  to  the  environment 
than  do  middle  segments. 

Each  segment  is  subject  to  certain  thermal  losses.  (See  Figure  B1 . ) 
Losses  to  the  environment  from  each  segment  can  be  computed  using  an  overall 
loss  coefficient  for  each  segment,  the  segment  temperature  and  the  ambient 
temperature  of  the  tank  environment. 

■'e,  ■ - ^a> 


Losses  from  each  segment  to  the  segments  above  and  below  it  can  be 
computed  using  the  conductivity  of  the  fluid,  the  tank  cross-sectional 
area,  the  distance  between  segment  centers  and  the  segment  temperatures. 
Conduction  along  tank  walls  may  also  be  significant.  Assuming  that  the 
flui ' and  the  adjacent  walls  are  the  same  temperature,  an  overall  con- 
duction coefficient  may  be  defined 


and 


kA  = (k^^  + 


\i  ' ‘’k. 


k.. 


i , i+1  i , i-1 


= kA(T.  - T.^^)/Az 


Note  that  for  the  top  segment,  i = 1 , 


1 , 


and  for  the  Nth  segment 


+ kA(T.  - T._^)/az 


= 0 
i-1 

= 0 
i+1 


Energy  can  also  be  transferred  into  and  out  of  a segment  due  to  mass 
transfer  across  the  segment  boundaries.  The  formulation  for  this  energy 
transport  depends  on  the  location  of  the  segment  with  respect  to  the  points 
at  which  mass  is  added  to  the  tank  and  on  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the 
collector  and  load  flow  rates.  The  terms  accounting  for  the  net  energy 
added  to  a segment  due  to  mass  transfer  can  be  shown  using  a five  segment 
tank,  one  segment  of  each  possible  type  encountered  in  a storage  tank. 
Taking  the  normal  case  where  collector  return  fluid  is  hotter  than  load 
return  fluid  there  will  be,  as  shown  in  Fig.  B2: 


segment  type 


description 


1 above  collector  return 

2 collector  return 

3 between  collector  and  load  returns 

4 load  return 

5 below  load  return 


A situation  may  exist  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  above  segment  types 
are  not  present  and  others  are  combined.  For  instance,  if  collector  and 
load  return  temperatures  were  equal,  both  would  enter  the  same  segment,  ^n 
this  case  there  would  be  no  segments  of  type  3 and  segment  types  2 and  4 
would  be  combined.  Such  conditions  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  gen- 
eralized energy  equation. 


i 


Convective  energy  transfer  can  be  calculated  knowing  the  collector  and 
load  mass  flow  rates  and  temperatures  and  segment  temperatures.  For  collector  ; 

return  temperature  greater  than  load  return  temperature,  convective  energy  i 

transfer  for  each  segment  is  listed  in  Table  B1 . 

Thus,  an  energy  balance  may  be  written  for  the  ith  segment 

"St?  ‘ “'ei  - * Oci  ; 

where  qci  depends  upon  the  flow  conditions  and  the  segment  under  consideration. 

To  facilitate  computation,  several  control  functions  are  introduced. 

Master  on/off  controls,  F^C  and  F^*-  are  provided  for  collector  and  load 
loops  respectively.  Collector  return  location  control  f(j+]  is  set  equal 

to  zero  for  Tq  less  than  T^.  All  other  fC'  are  equal  to  one.  The  end  point  ! 

values  of  the  function  F^  are  fixed  at  F^  = 0 and  F^^^  = 1.  Note  that  the  | 

term  f9^.|(1-F?)  is  one  only  for  the  hottest  segment  whose  temperature  is  less  | 

than  or  equal  to  the  collector  return  temperature.  This  is  the  segment  where 

collector  return  fluid  is  introduced.  A similar  load  return  control,  FS  is  ?! 

defined.  Various  combinations  of  these  controls  can  be  used  to  construct  I 

terms  which  will  equal  one  only  for  one  segment  type:  ! 
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so<)im'nt  typo 
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' - '1.1 

nl. 


LC  Cl 

Iwo  .uhli  I ioii.i  1 controls,  I ' ami  f , aro  set  equal  to  one  for  load 
mass  (low  rate  <iroator  than  collector  mass  flow  rate  and  for  collector 
mass  flow  rate  qroator  than  load  mass  flow  rate  respectively. 

llsinq  tlio  I ulor  approximation,  the  enerqy  equation  for  tlie  ith 
soqiiit'iit  for  Ij.  qroator  than  T^,  hocoim'S 
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lollowinq  a similar  analysis  for  1^,  qroator  than  the  equation 
hocoiiH's  ....  .Ml  I 

III  c ,(l-l  .)1  ♦ iii,c  I i 
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*(UA^)i  (T,  - T.) 


tkA(Tj.^,-T,)Mz  + kA(Tj_,-T,)/Az 


=MCpAT^/At 


NOMENCLATURE  FOR  APPENDIX  B. 

A^  - cross-sectional  area  of  the  fluid 

A^  - cross-sectional  area  of  the  tank  walls 

(UA^)^  - total  conductance  between  segment  i and  environment 


P 

C 

-CC 

-CL 


pLC 

'f 

^t 

kA 

M 

N 

m 


- specific  heat  of  the  fluid 

- collector  return  location  control 

- collector  ON/OFF  control 

- control,  1 for  > lii^,  zero  otherwise 

- load  return  location  control 

- control,  1 for  lii^  > lii^,  zero  otherwise 

- load  ON/OFF  control 

- thermal  conductivity  of  the  fluid 

- thermal  conductivity  of  the  tank  walls 

- overall  conductance  between  segments 

- mass  of  the  segment 

- number  of  tank  segments 

- collector  mass  flow  rate 


i+1 


load  mass  flow  rate 
convective  energy  transfer 
energy  transfer  to  environment 
conductive  energy  transfer  within  tank 
conductive  energy  transfer  to  segment  below 
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- conductive  energy  transfer  to  segnient  above 


‘•k 

i,  i-1 

T - segment  temperature,  i = 1 at  top,  i = N at  bottom 

i 

r - collector  return  temperature 

c 

T - load  return  temperature 

i 

T - environment  temperature 

a 

t - time 

At  - time  step 

z - vertical  coordinate 

Az  - distance  between  segments 
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Storage  Tank 
volume 


height/diameter 
wall  thickness 
wall  conductivity 
top  loss  coef 
side  loss  coef 


bottom  loss  coef 


TABLE  I 


Base  System  Parameters 


4.0  m3  (1057  gal  HjO) 


.0015  m (.060  in) 

iWr°C  fFhr°F> 

’ •«  ICTr-C  < 

’•^CTr“C  (•'’^Ssfl^hr-p) 


number  of  segments 


Storage  Fluid 
density 


specific  heat 
conductivity 


1000.0  ^ (62.4 

dig  f 1 f) 

4.iy  u.u 


collector  mass  flowrate  2500.0  ^ (11.01  gpm) 
load  mass  flowrate  2500.0  ^ (11.01  gpm) 


reference  tank  temp 
initial  tank  temp 


40.0°C  (104. 0°F) 

50.0‘’C  (122. 0°F) 


'000.0  (526.6  ^F> 

20.0°C  (68.0°F) 


room  temp  20.0  C (68.0  F) 

Heat  exchanger  efficiency  1-0 

load  side  mass  flowrate  2500.0  ^ (1222  cfm) 

KJ  Btu 

load  side  fluid  specific  heat  1.012  (.2415  yg's-pj 


! 
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Minimum  load  side  fluid  outlet  temp  40.0°C  (104. 0°F)  mode  4 

Collector 
area 

I 

F 

(Ta) 


Simulation 

total  length  168.0  hr 
computation  increment  .04  hr 
output  increment  1.0  hr 


75.0  m2  (807  ft2) 

.876 

.84 

m^hPC  (-876  ^ 
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stratified  Storage  System  with  Variable  Tank  In 


Tank  Water  Level 


Top  of  Manifold 


Upper 

Perforated 

Section 


0 o o 0 

0 o 0 

0 o o Q 

0 o 0 

Do  o D 

0 o D 


Top  of  Tee 


Tank  Containing 
Warm  Water  at 
p^(t) 


Tee  Section 
with  Cool 
Water  Arriving  « 


Level  to  which  Cool  Water 
must  Rise  in  the  Tee  to 
Drive  the  Downflow 
without  Entrainment 


Lower 

Perforated 

Section 


LL.^  ..  ..  ,/il 1 22 

d o |]  ^ Bottom  of  Tee 

[f  0 o J 

[}  ® ^ dl 

D ^^i_^m(z)  * 

D /^  , "6  H 

ri  /Bottom  of  Manifold 

■Avl  i 


Fig.  2.  Inlet  Manifold 
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vs  Ao/A  for  Orifice -like  Resistance  Elements 


.5  ID  Tubes 


Plexiglas  Reaction  Chambers. 
Dimensions  in  inches. 


Temperature 


Top  of 
Chamber 


Bottom  of 
Chamber 


I 

I 

I 


m = 16  Ibm  / hr 
(0) 


(b)  (c) 

Annular  Chamber 


m =28  Ibm  / hr 
T- Section,  Bottom  Inlet 
(d) 


le ) 


Fig.  6.  Temperoture  Profiles  in  Reaction  Chambers. 
Cold  Water  Entering  Hot  Tank. 
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Location  of  Interface  in  Reaction  Chambers 


Theory,  Eq. 


Location  of  Interface  in  Reaction  Chambers 


t (mm) 


t ( min) 


t (min) 


Fig.  13.  Tank  Temperature  Profiles  and  Inlet  Temperature 
History.  Ten  Equally  Spaced  Resistance  Elements, 
tin.  I.D.  X I 3/8in.  0.0. 


Fig  15.  Prototype  System  Schemotic 


Fig.  16  Tank  Temperature  Profiles,  No  Flow 


Fig.  18  Tank  Temperature  Profiles,  Charging  fn-  = l750  Ibm/hr 


Fig,  19.  Tank  Temperature  Profiles,  Discharging  fhp=  2020  Ibm/ hr 


3.0  hrs 


Fig.  20  Partial  Charge  and  Recycle, 


= 0.5  hrs 


Fig.  22.  Simultaneous  Charge  and  Discharge,  rn,.=2000,me  = 2020  Ibm/hr 


Time  \min) 

Fig.  23.  Temperature  Histories  of  Flows  Entering  and  Leaving  Tank 
During  Simultaneous  Charge  and  Discharge 


Press. 

Relief 


Solar  Radiation  Ambient  Temp 
IkJ/m^hr)  (®C) 


-20 


Air  Temperature  and  Radiation  on  a Horizontal 
Surface 


F ig.  25.  Weather  Data 
Reference  9, 


from  Duffie  and  Beckman, 
Fig.  10.2.2. 
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f (%) 


6 8 10  12 
Tank  Volume  (m*) 

^ect  of  Tank  Volume  on  System  Performance 
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8 


Tank  (h/0) 

'D  on  System  Performance 


Unit  I Type  9 
Data  Reader 


1 

2 
3 


ri'gCp(  Tjj  ” T|  ) 


Cp  Tp  “*  iHg  Cp  Tjg  ^ { fPg  *■  ) CpT^ 


111^  Cp 


( mg-mg)  Cp(T4-T3) 


fhgCp  Tg-mjCpT#  - (ihg-ri\)CpT4 


fhc  Cp  ( T#  - Ts  ) 


me  2 m 


mg  Cp  ( Tz  ” 


e 


T,) 


Tp  ~ ^'^g  Cp  ^2  ” ^ ~ ^ ®p  Tz 

((hc-mg)  CplTj-Ts) 

Tg  - mcCpT4  ~ ( ihp - thg)  Cp  Tj 


me  Cp(T4-T9) 


Table  Bl.  , Convective  Energy  Transfer  to  each  Segment 
for  Configuration  shown  in  Fig.  B2. 
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